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Preface 



The studies that constitute this volume were either delivered 
as Presidential Addresses at Conferences or presented as 
papers at Seminars. Naturally, therefore, the spectrum is wide 
and covers multifarious aspects of polity, culture and religion 
during the medieval period. An effort to identify new sources 
of investigation underlies the studies presented here. Besides 
emphasizing the value of geo-politics in the study of medieval 
Indian history, attempt has been made to evaluate the appli- 
cation of new tools of historical analysis — like quantification 
of data and psycho-historical method — to the study of the 
main political and cultural developments of the period. It is 
felt that fresh perspectives may be added to the study of 
medieval India if developments in the contemporary Asiatic 
world are not lost sight of. A synoptic overview of the 
non-chalant attitude of the Chishti saints towards rulers, an 
analysis of the role of the Naqshbandi order in Indian politics, 
an assessment of Shall Waliullah's contribution to the dynamic 
elements of Muslim thought in India, provide background 
for the study of many an aspect of the political and cultural 
history of medieval India. 

K. A. NIZAMI 



Nizami Villa 
Sir Syed Road, 
Aligarh. 

September 28,1985, 
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Perspectives for the study of 
Medieval India * 



The tenor and conspectus of studies in medieval Indian 
History, as also the place that it occupies in the general frame- 
work of India's history, has been determined by the British 
Indian scholars of the 19th century. Sir Henry Elliot's Introduc- 
tion to his History, by far the most important document in 
this respect, mirrors the ideals and objectives of these scholars. 
Elliot's claim was that if the material selected by him was 
placed before the people it would "make our native subjects 
more sensible of the immense advantages accruing to them under 
the mildness and equity of our rule. 1 He, therefore, painted 
the Indian past in colours, no doubt borrowed from its polit- 
ical chroniclers, but with his own projections of light and shade. 
Medieval Indian history thus became an instrument for the 
implementation of the Imperialistic formula "counterpoise 
of natives against natives" evolved by the British Army Com- 
mission after the movement of 1857. While no fair-minded 
historian can withhold his meed of praise and tribute to Sir 
Henry Elliot, who courted consumption in his devotion to 
medieval Indian History and rescued many Persian and 
Arabic manuscripts from extinction, the ideas motivating his 
approach to history not only blurred our historical perspective 
but poisoned the springs of our national life. For generations 



Presidential Address (Medieval Section) delivered at the Twenty 
Seventh Session of the Indian History Congress, Allahabad 1965. 

1. The History of India as told by its own Historians, I, p. XXII. 
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his 8 volumes of the History of India [have been the basis of 
countless text books on Indian History and the virus so 
imperceptibly injected by Elliot has dangerously affected our 
entire attitude and approach towards life. 

The chief errors of Sir Henry Elliot and the Anglo-Indian 
writers who have followed him may be briefly enumerated. 
First, they regarded the medieval period as something essen- 
tially separate from the main current oflndia's history; second, 
they confined themselves to works on political history and 
denied that there was any branch of literature by which we 
could discover something about the thoughts and feelings of 
the Indian people; a partial and parochial view of medieval 
historiography, therefore, gained ground and political chron- 
icles, with all their prejudices and predilections which needed 
careful scrutiny and analysis, came to be looked upon as the 
exclusive source of our historical knowledge ; third, they 
overlooked the fact that the basis of the state or government 
from the foundation of the civilizations of Egypt, Near East 
and classical Greece has all over the world, till very recent 
times, been a governing and exploiting class. Fourth, while 
pointing out the crimes of the medieval kings and their govern- 
ing classes they quite overlooked what was happening at the 
same time in contemporary Europe. Bad as the position of 
the Indian peasant was according to all calculations, it was not 
so bad as that of the European serf. Fifth, because the 
Europeans in this country, whether government officers, plant- 
ers, or merchants, formed a governing class, they jumped to 
the wholly impossible and erroneous conclusion that the 
Musalmans, as such, were a governing class, while the Hindus, 
as such, were the governed. Any of the mystic works of the 
period to which I will refer in due course will prove that while 
different microscopic minorities of Muslim groups had at 
different times a greater proportion of higher government 
posts, the mass of the Musalmans belonged to what we would 
today call the lower middle class and the working class. 
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Barani's Fatawa-i-Jahandari*, written about 1357, fully bears 
out this conclusion. The sixth error of our Anglo-Indian 
historians was that, in the pride of their power, they totally 
forgot the shallow and temporary foundations of colonialism 
and imagined that unlike the governing classes of the past, 
their government would last for all time. 

These errors have to be rectified. In spite of many unfort- 
unate crimes, it has to be pointed out that the history of 
India has been basically secular and that it was not possible 
in the middle ages to build an Indian Empire except on the 
cooperation of all her people. Whenever this secular and 
cooperative principle was ignored, the all-India government 
collapsed and shrank into an insignificant kingdom. It must 
be remembered that the over-weightage ofMusalmans in 
government was balanced by the fact that the zarnindars and 
the merchant-princes were almost all Hindus, while in the 
home-provinces of the Delhi Sultanate and the Mughal 
Empire, there were very few Muslim peasants in the open 
countryside. 

Division of time into epochs is a historical convention; it 
should not, however, be allowed to compartmentalize the pers- 
pective of our history. Empires have risen and crumbled ; 
dynasties have been set up and pulled down, but beneath a 
constant flux of political events there has been a basic conti- 
nuity in the main current of Indian social stream. An endless 
process of absorption, assimilation and adjustment of diverse 
elements and tendencies has gone on for centuries giving shape 
and complexion to the cultural tradition of India. How this 
tradition becomes articulate in the medieval Muslim mind may 
be read in Nuh Sipihr ,* where Amir Khusrau looks back at 
India's pre-Muslim past as an inalienable part of his own 
historical personality and tries to find out elements of unity 
not only in social and cultural life but even in the basic 



1. Text edited by Mrs. A. Salim Khan, Lahore 1972 ; English 

translation : The Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanate by Prof. 

M. Habib and Mrs. A. Salim Khan, Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. 

2. Edited by Dr. M. Wahid Mirza. Calcutta 1948. 
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categories of thought and belief: 

jlxo S’ 4 jj-jI jX* o— i 

l* jl j»l 

"(Though Hindu is not a believer like me ; he nevertheless 
believes in many things which I believe")* he declares in a very 
confident strain. This consciousness of unity and continuity of 
the Indian heritage, transcending all transient barriers of 
political organization, has been a great formative force in our 
history and has found expression in the thought and behaviour 
of men belonging to such diverse walks of life as Amir 
Khusrau, Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus, Akbar, Abul Fazl, Faizi, 
Dara Shukoh, Mirza Mazharand Azad Bilgrami who proclaim- 
ed the unique organic nature of our national culture. 

The most dominant fact of Indian history during the medi- 
eval period is India's contact with Islam which had a deep 
impact on social, cultural, political and economic life of the 
country. The history of this contact is often, though obviously 
wrongly, traced from the Turkish invasions of northern India. 
India's first contact with Islam was commercial and cultural, 
not political or military. Arab traders came to the sea-coasts 
of India and carried Indian goods to the European markets by 
way of Egypt and Syria. Many of them had their settlements 
along the South Western coast of India and enjoyed perfect 
freedom to perform their religious rites and live their com- 
munity life under the Hindu rulers. Muslim judges, known 
as hunarman, decided their disputes. Similarly Indian merch- 
ants had settled in Arabia, particularly Yemen, and their 
life and manners had deeply influenced those who came in 
touch with them. At Ubala there was such a large number of 

Indian settlements that it had come to be known as 

Through these merchants many Indian words and navigational 
terms found their way into the Arabic vocabulary. Even the 
Qur'an contains three Indian words — mushk (mask), zanjbil 
(ginger) and kafur (camphor). The word tuba in the Qur'an 
(xiii: 29) is also considered by some Arab lexicographers to 
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be an Indian term for paradise. The presence of the Indian 
tribe of Jats in Arabia during the time of the Prophet is borne 
out by authentic traditions (ahadis). It appears that some Jat 
physicians had settled in Arabia. Imam Bukhari, one of the 
most reliable compilers of the traditions of the Prophet, informs 
us that once when Hazrat 'Ayesha, wife of the Prophet, fell 
ill her nephew sent for a Jat physician for her treatment . 1 An 
Indian raja sent ajar of ginger pickle as present to the Prophet 
who relished it and distributed it amongst his companions . 2 
Indeed if the history of Islam's contact with India is traced 
from these South-eastern Arab settlements, it would remove 
many of the misunderstandings which have prejudiced the study 
of medieval India, 

During the period that folbwed the Arab occupation of 
Sind, cultural relations between India and the Arab world 
entered another very significant phase. Baghdad evinced keen 
interest in Hindu contributions in the sphere of mathematics, 
astronomy, toxicology, chemistry, medicine, astrology, parables 
and politics and the Bait-ul-Hikma got innumerable Sanskrit 
works translated into Arabic. Hindu physicians were invited 
to the Darul Khilafa where a hospital dispensed Ayurvedic 
medicine under the supervision of Hindu doctors. The Arabs 
transmitted some of the Indian sciences, particularly the 
Indian decimal system, to Europe ; and while the Europeans 
called it the Arabic numeral, the Arabs themselves grate- 
fully remembered it as ' Ilm-al-Hindisa. There was 

hardly any branch of Indian learning with which the Arabs 
did not become familiar before the Turkish conquest of north- 
ern India. In fact Alberuni's Kitab-ul-Hind was the cul- 
mination, not the beginning, of a long process of evaluation, 
assessment and acceptance of Hindu achievements in the 
different spheres of secular learning. Shahrastani, a keen and 
critical scholar of comparative religions, observed in his Kitab- 
ul-Milal wan Nihal: 

1. Kitab al-Adab al-mufrad p. 35 

2. Al-Mustadrak, Hyderabad, IV, p. 35. 
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(The Arabs and the people of Hindustan are religiously near 
to each other). 

He found this identity in two basic attitudes : (a) the desire 
to investigate and understand the essence of things, and (b) an 
inclination towards the spiritual aspect of things. 

Mahmud's Indian campaigns disturbed this whole process 
of cultural give and take and, as Alberuni very definitely states, 
created a bitterness in Indian mind. A century and a half 
later, when the caste system deprived India of its dynamic 
energy and the Turks established their power in northern 
India, the urge for cultural rapproachment found a new 
medium — Mysticism. Curiously enough it was at Ghaznin, 
under the decaden t Glazravid dyrasty that Persian mystic 
poetry was born. Sara'i and 'Attar, spiritual precursors of 
the famous Rumi, laid the foundations of this poetry which 
became a powerful vehicle for the dissemination of cosmo- 
politan ideas and genuine humanism. Sana'i, it is said, visited 
India and learnt some Indian languages also. What Ghaznin 
had lost in the heyday of its political glory, it regained in the 
days of its decadence through the efforts of mystics and saints. 

It is, however, significant that before the establishment of 
the Delhi Sultanate, Muslim settlements had struck roots in 
northern India and there were Muslims living at Ajmer, 
Nagaur, Qannauj, Bilgram and, according to Ibn-i-Asir, even 
at Benares. These settlements which had taken place in an 
entirely different mental and emotional climate supplied 
strength to the mystic movement and attracted more and more 
creative social and intellectual energies of the people. The 
Sufi saints discarded the exclusive thinking of the ulama and 
rejected the racial prejudices of the Muslim governing class. 
Rising above all narrow and parochial divisions of society, 
they laid emphasis on eternal human values. Their broad and 
tolerant outlook paved way for the liquidation of social and 
linguistic barriers between the various culture groups of India; 
while their pantheistic approach brought them very close to 
the treasures of ancient Hindu religious thought, particularly 
the Upaniskads, and created an atmosphere favourable for the 




